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The Stokes friction coefficient has been calculated for the case of polymer depletion near a spherical particle surface, to provide a 
theoretical background for the interpretation of dynamic light scattering data. In a quasi-flat Newtonian approximation an 
analytical solution for arbitrary viscosity profiles was obtained. Numerical integration of the Navier-Stokes equation confirmed 
the large range of applicability of the approximate analytical solution. Explicit equations for an exponential and a step viscosity 


profile are given. 


To compare experiment and theory, dynamic light scattering data of liposomes with different radii in 110 kDa dextran are 
presented. For the first time evidence of a depletion layer relaxation effect has been obtained. This relaxation caused an effective 
reduction of the depletion layer thickness for small particles. A linear correction for the relaxation effect is suggested. 


Particles dispersed in polymer solutions show adsorption 
and/or depletion phenomena.’ If the net interaction energy of 
a soluble polymer with a particle surface does not outweigh 
the loss of configurational entropy of the polymer close to the 
interface a decrease in the mean polymer segment density near 
the interface will occur and a depletion layer is formed.” 
The hydrodynamic properties of the solution near the inter- 
face are modified in such a way, that the apparent viscosity 
decreases towards the interface.? In the approximation of local 
hydrodynamics, a position-dependent viscosity has been intro- 
duced.* If one were able to study experimentally the hydro- 
dynamic properties of the depletion layer, valuable information 
on its structure and equilibrium properties could be obtained. 

Generally, the thickness of the depletion layer is expected to 
be of the order of the polymer radius of gyration.°—” Even for 
large molecular weight polymers this distance is quite small as 
compared with the dimensions of most colloidal particles. 
This makes it very difficult to determine the depletion effect 
from rheological measurements, since the effect of the reduced 
viscosity on hydrodynamic drag coefficients should be of the 
order of the ratio of polymer radius to particle radius. A sur- 
prisingly large effect of the depletion layer, however, has been 
observed in electrokinetic experiments,** where the electro- 
phoretic mobility of particles at a given polymer concentra- 
tion was up to several times larger than expected from the 
bulk viscosity. This was explained by the specific flow velocity 
field around a charged particle moving under the influence of 
an electric field in a polymer solution which obeys potentiality 
except inside the range of the electric double layer. As a conse- 
quence the electrophoretic mobility depends solely on the vis- 
cosity in the range of the electric double layer and not on the 
bulk polymer solution viscosity.'° 

A more detailed theoretical analysis showed that an integral 
over the electric field strength weighted viscosity determined 
the electrokinetic depletion effect. The electric potential in 
the diffuse part of an electric double layer can be approx- 
imately described by an exponential decay, with the Debye 


length as the characteristic decay parameter. This has the con- 
sequence that the Viscosity, at larger distances from the parti- 
cle surface, cannot be obtained with sufficient accuracy, given 
the inevitable experimental scatter in electrokinetic experi- 
ments. However, an estimation of the apparent viscosity in the 
immediate vicinity of the interface from electrokinetic experi- 
ments in the range of higher salt concentrations is possible.’ 
Generally, detailed information on the viscosity profile is not 
available, because the electrokinetic effect of polymer deple- 
tion represents an integral measure of the hydrodynamic 
depletion influence. 

Modern techniques of dynamic light scattering allow for 
sufficiently precise measurements of the diffusion coefficient of 
small particles.1> Provided that the particles can be con- 
sidered as hard spheres, the Einstein—Perrin equation allows 
calculation of the particle radius from the diffusion coefficient. 
Since it is possible to measure diffusion coefficient changes as 
small as a few per cent the detection of depletion effects, at 
least for small particles, should be possible. 

Recently, various viscosity profiles were used to quantitat- 
ively explain depletion layer effects of dextran on the electro- 
phoretic mobility of liposomes.’ The Stokes radius as a 
function of polymer concentration was measured at the same 
time by means of dynamic light scattering. To date, a theoreti- 
cal expression for the Stokes friction coefficient in the presence 
of a depletion layer has not been available. Below we provide 
an analytical approximation and compare it with a numerical 
solution of the problem. Special attention is paid to the ques- 
tion as to whether, in contrast to electrokinetic experiments, 
the viscosity at larger distances can be assessed. 

A comparison with experimental data further showed that, 
in situations where dynamic light scattering can be used to 
determine depletion effects, the time of formation of the deple- 
tion layer is of crucial importance for the interpretation of 
experiments. As a consequence, relaxation effects of depletion 
layer formation have to be incorporated into both flocculation 
and electrokinetic concepts. 
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Analytical solution 


Let us introduce local Cartesian coordinates to describe the 
liquid flow with a velocity, v, through a thin layer with a 
reduced viscosity, n(x). The x-axis is directed perpendicular to 
the particle surface and the y-axis parallel to the liquid veloc- 


ity. 
The viscosity profile, 4(x) is given by: 


n(x) = mp f(x) (1) 


where mp is the bulk viscosity of the polymer solution. 
The tangential tension, ¢,, in a quasi-flat system is constant, 


Oo, == (2) 


where v, denotes the bulk liquid velocity distribution outside 
the depletion layer. The velocity gradient within the depletion 
layer can be expressed by the bulk velocity gradient substitut- 
ing eqn. (1) into eqn. (2): 
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Integration of eqn. (3) yields: 
* dv 
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K is given by: 
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Next, the hydrodynamic boundary conditions at the particle 
surface with a depletion layer have to be modified as follows: 


Vn lr=a =0 
Y hea = Ko =a (6) 


Let us now explore the influence of the modified boundary 
conditions (6) on the Stokes’ drag coefficient. We calculate the 
drag force, that a particle with a depletion layer experiences in 
a homogeneous liquid flow. 

The general solution for a creeping axisymmetrical flow in 
spherical coordinates, @, r, has the following form:1* 


BC 
v, = cos O|U, +3+— 
ror 
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where B and C are constants. The liquid velocity at infinite 
distance from the particle surface is U,, and the force exerted 
on the particle equals: 


F = 4anC (8) 


The tangential tension in spherical coordinates has the form: 


1 
cane oe + Se ) 


Substituting eqn. (7) into eqn. (6) and taking into account eqn. 
(9), we obtain a system of linear equations: 
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U,-—+-=- 10 
° 2a? 2a a @ (10) 
where a is the particle radius. The solution of this system of 
equations is: 


wo & Fo (11) 
(1 + 3 a) 
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And, finally, the correction to the Stokes coefficient, f,, for a 
changed viscosity in a thin layer around the spherical particle 
becomes: 


np K 


f, = 6 — (12) 
Nese ella 
a 
If K tends to infininity, f, = 4. This coincides with limiting 
value of the Hadamard—Rybchinskij equation for the drag 
coefficient of a gaseous bubble.'> In this case the tangential 
tension on the particle surface becomes zero. 
Let us next provide an explicit solution of eqn. (12) for the 
previously used! exponential and double-step viscosity pro- 
files, eqn. (13) and (14): 


n(x) = —~——?»___ (13) 
1+ é ts expt —x/2) 
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n(x) = \n* Ay < Ay + Ay (14) 
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The various 4 coefficients denote the thickness parameters in 
the above viscosity profiles. In eqn. (13) mo is the viscosity at 
x =0. ns and n* are the heights of the two steps in the step 
viscosity profile (14). 

For the exponential profile (13), as well as the double-step 
profile (14), the modified Stokes’ drag coefficients are provided 
in eqn. (15) and (16), respectively. 


f= 6 (15) 
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Numerical integration 


For the numerical solution, the Navier-Stokes and the contin- 
uity equation of an incompressible fluid in their integral form 


may be used: 
[[eaa= | [ea (17) 
s Ss 
[Jeas=o (18) 
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where p is the hydrodynamic pressure and t is the viscous 
stress tensor. 
This type of equation can be solved numerically with a 
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Fig. 1 Stokes friction coefficient in the presence of a polymer deple- 
tion layer as a function of the effective thickness of the depletion layer. 
The solid curve corresponds to an analytical solution for the Stokes 
coefficient with an exponential viscosity profile according to eqn. (15) 
with mp = 0.003965 and ny» = 0.0009 Pa s. (MB) are numerical calcu- 
lations for the same viscosity profile. 


finite volume formulation, where the geometry of the spherical 
particle is described by curvilinear coordinates, one radial and 
one circumferencial over the particle surface. An axisymmetric 
mesh is generated around the spherical particle where the 
force balance is then approximated on the four sides dA 
around one grid point. The discretization leads to a system of 
tridiagonal matrices. 

The numerical solution procedure is described in detail in 
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Fig. 2 Stokes friction coefficient as a function of the outer viscosity 
step extension, A, , for particle radii: 1, 25 nm and 2, 50 nm. The solid 
curves are analytical solutions with a double-step viscosity profile 
according to eqn. (16) with A, = 0.8 nm, yp = 0.003965 Pa s, yn, = 
0.00089 Pa s and y* = 0.002735 Pa s. The double-step viscosity profile 
is shown in the insert. (Ml) and (@) are the corresponding numerical 
calculations. 
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Fig. 3 Friction coefficient as a function of the particle radius for two 
different viscosity profiles. 1, exponential viscosity profile [eqn. (15)] 
with A = 0.8 nm, mp = 0.003965 Pa s, 7) = 0.00089 Pa s. 2, step profile 
eqn. (16)] with 4, = 0, 4, = 1 nm, mp = 0.003965 Pa s, n, = 0.00089 
Pa s. (J) Numerical calculations for the exponential viscosity and (A) 
numerical calculations for the step profile. 


ref. 16-18 and will only be briefly outlined in this paper. The 
two velocity components are propagated in time using an 
implicit predictor/corrector scheme along alternating coordi- 
nate directions. The pressure change or correction algorithm 
consisted of solving a Poisson equation derived from the con- 
tinuity equation. The Poisson equation can also be solved by 
the predictor/corrector scheme. Alternatively, a direct solver 
can speed up the solution procedure of the computations by a 
factor of two. The scheme was originally developed for the 
calculation of non-stationary flow conditions. So the time- 
dependent acceleration has been introduced into the solution 
procedure. During the iterations of the momentum and the 
Poisson equation this term approaches zero for the steady- 
state solution. 

In this work we have used second-order central differences 
everywhere in space and backward Euler scheme for the time. 
The accuracy of the calculated results depends on the number 
of iterations. Usually 1000 iterations are necessary to converge 
the sytem with an accuracy of 1% . This can be performed on 
an Alpha workstation within 90 min computational time. 

The drag coefficient cy is approximated by integrating the 
pressure and viscous forces over the particle surface. The 
relationship between the drag coefficient and the friction coef- 
ficient, f,, is given by: 


_ 2egpU na 
Anp 
where p is the density of the fluid. 


fe (19) 


Theoretical results 


Let us first compare the analytical and numerical solution. 
Because the analytical solution provided in eqn. (12), together 
with eqn. (5), was derived under the limitation of a quasi-flat 
system it is important to study the deviation between the ana- 
lytical and the numerical solution as a function of the ‘ratios 
particle radius to thickness of the depletion layer’. This is 
done in Fig. 1 and 2. In Fig. 1 the theoretical friction coeffi- 
cient for an exponential viscosity profile in the depletion layer 
[eqn. (13)] is compared with the numerical solution. It is 
obvious that the analytical solution almost matches the 
numerical one, except in the region of relatively thick deple- 
tion layers. Here, the analytical solution overestimates the 
effect of depletion on the friction coefficient, but only by a few 
per cent. It is clear that neglecting the curvature of the surface 
in the analytical solution should always result in an over- 
estimation of the depletion effect. 

It is remarkable that, in general, the depletion effect is rela- 
tively large. For example, even if the depletion layer thickness 
is only 1/20 of the particle radius, the friction coefficient is 
reduced by 1/6, almost 30% of the theoretical limit. This can 
be attributed to the large increase in the flow velocity within 
the depletion layer, due to the decreased viscosity close to the 
particle interface approaching the solvent viscosity at the 
surface while the bulk viscosity was larger by a factor of four. 
The hydrodynamic flow was ‘focused’ onto the particle 
surface. 

As mentioned in the Introduction it is important to con- 
sider the situation when the viscosity outside the diffuse part 
of the double layer is still smaller than the bulk value. While 
in electrokinetic experiments this viscosity reduction outside 
the double layer is not measurable, in principle, the situation 
is quite different for diffusion. 

The simplest way to model an unknown monotonic vis- 
cosity profile was to assume a double-step of the viscosity, as 
shown in the insert, where the first small step was identical to 
the step we derived from electrokinetic experiments.’ It is of 
interest to consider how much the hydrodynamic depletion 
effect depends on the extension of the second outer step. As 
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shown in Fig. 2, the friction coefficient decreased monotoni- 
cally with increasing extension of the depletion layer. (To 
provide an analytical limiting value is not meaningful since 
the analytical solution does not apply to very thick depletion 
layers.) Again, the analytical and numerical solutions were 
close. It is clear that the small scatter in the numerical curves 
originated from difficulties in handling the step profile with a 
limited number of grid points. 

Although both the hydrodynamic and the electrokinetic 
effects are given by integrals over the inverse of the viscosity 
profile [eqn. (5) and eqn. (4) in ref. 11], it is clear that, since 
the electrokinetic effect is additionally weighted by the electric 
field strength, both estimates reflect different aspects of the 
rheology inside thé depletion layer. This is demonstrated in 
Fig. 3 where an exponential profile is compared with a single- 
step profile. Both profiles yielded close fits of electrokinetic 
data (Fig. 8 in ref. 11) while they separate into two different 
curves in Fig. 3. The deviation of the numerical solution from 
the analytical formula in the step profile is again attributed to 
difficulties of handling a step profile in a grid scheme. 

As expected, the theoretical resolution of the hydrodynamic 
estimation of the depletion layer viscosity profile increase with 
decreasing particle radius. 


Discussion and comparison with experimental data 


It has been demonstrated theoretically that the reduced vis- 
cosity in a depletion layer should result in a measurable large 
decrease in the Stokes friction coefficient, provided that the 
particles are small enough. An analytical expression for the 
friction coefficient in the presence of a depletion layer was 
derived and verified numerically. It has also been shown that 
the electrokinetic and the hydrodynamic characterisation of 
the depletion layer may provide mutually supporting informa- 
tion concerning hydrodynamic properties of the polymer 
depletion layer. 

The use of continuum hydrodynamics is an approximation, 
the validity of which has to be discussed before drawing con- 
clusions regarding the depletion effect. Generally, continuum 
hydrodynamics require the structural inhomogeneities of the 
solution to be much smaller than the characteristic length of 
flow change. This is certainly not the case for the depletion 
layer where, over the molecular dimensions of the polymers, a 
significant velocity gradient is present. On the other hand, the 
particular question of determining the diffusion coefficient is 
associated with flow averaging over a time interval of the 
order of 10?-10° s. Within this time, the individual positions 
of the polymers in the depletion layer are smeared out, thus 
giving rise to an average of the segment density profile, the 
mean hydrodynamic properties of which, we think, can be 
adequately described by a mean viscosity profile. This is 
further justified by the consideration that the characteristic 
time of flow relaxation is much smaller than polymer and par- 
ticle diffusion. This ensures instantaneous hydrodynamic 
interaction between the polymers and between the polymers 
and the particle surface. Nevertheless, in future, improved 
theories should explicitly consider non-local viscosity effects in 
order to arrive at a quantitative description of the viscosity 
profile and its influence on interfacial hydrodynamics. Within 
the scope of this study the use of an averaged viscosity profile 
seems to be sufficient, especially, in view of the further diffi- 
culties explained below. 

Another point worth discussing is the neglect of the non- 
Newtonian behaviour of the polymer solution. While, gener- 
ally, under the influence of external forces, provided the shear 
is large enough, polymer solutions show non-Newtonian 
behaviour, it has to remembered that in the case of particle 
diffusion in a polymer solution it is the intrinsic thermal 
motion driving the polymers and particles. The quasi-flat 
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approach of calculating the friction coefficient required the 
colloidal particles being much larger than the polymer radius 
of gyration.This is equivalent to a polymer thermal motion 
much more intense than the particle diffusion. Consequently, 
the shear stress acting upon the polymers is weak and slowly 
changing as compared to the polymer diffusion. Thus, it seems 
to be a fair assumption not to consider non-Newtonian 
behaviour in the case of large particles diffusing in polymer 
solutions. 

However, there are further major problems which compli- 
cate the direct comparison of electrokinetic and diffusion 
experiments with polymer depletion layers at particle surfaces. 
First, as demonstrated above, it is not possible to measure the 
decrease of the friction coefficient in the presence of a deple- 
tion layer if the particles are large as compared to the deple- 
tion layer thickness. On the one hand, the precision of the 
light scattering experiments decreases with increasing particle 
radius and increasing bulk viscosity because the diffusion coef- 
ficient becomes too small. In parallel, the depletion induced 
reduction of the friction coefficient is also small if the particles 
are large. 

Secondly, whenever polymer depletion is present, depletion 
flocculation has to be taken into account. Since precise 
dynamic light scattering experiments require measuring times 
of at least several minutes it might be difficult to avoid artifi- 
cial aggregation effects. 

Another difficulty, not investigated in this paper, is associ- 
ated with the applicablity of the currently available electro- 
kinetic theory of depletion. Although, recently, non-linearity 
and arbitrary viscosity profiles have been considered, the 
theory is limited to large particles as compared to the double- 
layer thickness. This general discrepancy between the ranges 
of applicability of both methods with regard to the particle 
size may cause serious problems in practice since it might be 
difficult to produce particles of the required different sizes 
with identical surfaces. Moreover, the electrokinetic character- 
ization is possible only with sufficiently charged particles. The 
charge should also not depend on the bulk polymer concen- 
tration. 

We were able to overcome these problems using liposomes 
of different sizes produced by an extrusion technique. Details 
of the preparation are given in ref. 11. The liposome charge is 
given by the percentage of charged lipid. The charge was 
adjusted to guarantee electrostatic stabilization in the light 
scattering experiment. Fig. 4 shows a typical example of the 
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Fig. 4 Friction coefficient as a function of the viscosity ratio p/Ns. 
The solid lines are theoretical plots according to a single-step profile 
with a characteristic thickness of the depletion layer 4 = 10 nm. Parti- 
cle radius (a): 1, 10 nm and 2, 50 nm. The solid points are experimen- 
tal results from dynamic light scattering on liposomes from L-a- 
lecithin, containing 20% phosphatidylserine in 10 mm KCI electrolyte 
solution. The dextran solutions with the appropriate concentrations 
were prepared and some liposome stock solution was added for a 
good scatter signal. (A) liposomes, prepared with a nuclepore filter of 
50 nm pore size. (Wl) liposomes prepared with 100 nm pore size. Error 
bars are the S.D. 


measured friction coefficient decrease calculated from the dif- 
fusion coefficient. Two particle sizes with mean radii of ca. 25 
and 50 nm were employed. Dextran of 110 kDa molecular 
weight formed the depletion layer. Consequently, a depletion 
layer thickness given by the radius of gyration of the dextran 
molecules (ca. 10 nm) was expected. The two solid lines are the 
theoretical plots of the depletion effect, assuming a depletion 
layer thickness of the order of the polymer radius of gyration. 

While, in general, the measured depletion effect was in the 
range of the theoretical predictions and showed an increase 
with increasing bulk polymer viscosity (decrease of the friction 
coefficient), to our surprise the hydrodynamic depletion effect 
was larger for the larger particles contrary to the theoretical 
predictions. With the smaller particles a decrease of the fric- 
tion coefficient started to be visible at polymer to solvent vis- 
cosity ratios of ca. 3. At higher polymer viscosities the friction 
coefficient of the smaller particles came close to that of the 
larger particles. 

In these measurements, special attention was paid to the 
problem that the polymer molecules in the measuring solution 
also contributed to the fluctuating light scattering signal. The 
CONTIN algorithm used for the calculation of the size dis- 
tribution from the autocorrelation function was able to 
resolve clearly both size distributions, i.e. of the liposomes and 
of the polymers. The result did not depend on variation of the 
scattering angle and on variation of the sampling time. More- 
over, if the polymer signal would have interfered with the light 
scattering signal from the particles, apparent smaller friction 
coefficients for the smaller particles would have resulted. Since 
the observed effect is the opposite, the idea of an artificial, 
polymer-particle light-scattering interference may be ruled 
out. 

What can be the reason for this inversion with regard to the 
particle size of the depletion effect? It is clear that for the rela- 
tively small particles the Brownian motion of the particle itself 
cannot be neglected when discussing the formation of a deple- 
tion layer. It is likely that the time necessary to approach the 
equilibrium segment density distribution in the depletion layer 
for small particles is large, compared with the mean time the 
particle takes to diffuse over a distance comparable to the 
thickness of the depletion layer. A depletion layer relaxation 
effect is expected consisting in an incomplete formation of the 
depletion layer for smaller particles. 

As a first approach a linear correction for the friction coeffi- 
cient, f*°"*, can be expressed as follows: 


1 
be hs FS (20) 
1 + Tart 
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Here, t,,, is the characteristic time of formation of the equi- 
librium depletion layer while t,,,, is the time the particles 
needs to diffuse over a distance comparable to the character- 
istic thickness of the depletion layer, t,,,. ~ 1/n, a. As eqn. (20) 
shows, if the formation of the depletion layer is infinitely slow 
no depletion is present. At present not very much is known 
about t,,,. A lower boundary might be the diffusion time of 
the polymer over the distance of the depletion layer, which 
would be proportional to 1/n,r,, where r, is the radius of 
gyration of the polymer. On the other hand, the particle 
mostly experiences the polymer bulk viscosity. From these 
considerations it is clear that, with increasing bulk viscosity, 
the relaxatian effect becomes smaller. Increasing particle size 
would also decrease the relaxation effect. This is in qualitative 
agreement with the experimental data reported here. For the 


smaller particles of 25 nm radius these assumptions lead to a 
theoretical correction coefficient of 0.13 for 4% w/w dextran. 
The experimental value was significantly larger. Consequently, 
the formation time of the depletion layer has to be larger than 
the pure diffusion time. Increasing t,,, by a factor of ten 
yielded a correction coefficient of 0.6, closer to the experimen- 
tal data. This can be understood considering the fact that, for 
probing the equilibrium structure near an interface, a number 
of polymer conformations have to be averaged. To understand 
quantitatively the depletion layer relaxation effect the kinetics 
of formation of the layer have to be worked out on the basis 
of non-equilibrium statistical mechanics which is beyond the 
scope of this paper. 

It can be further argued that, at least in the presence of fluid 
membranes, the undulating, thermal movement of the particle 
surface contributes to the depletion layer formation kinetics. 
Finally, the larger the curvature of the particle the smaller the 
depletion effect. In our case this also might be of importance. 

In summary, it is clear that further investigation of this pos- 
sible relaxation effect is of major importance, not only in 
determination of the friction coefficient but also in almost all 
other phenomena depending on the depletion layer, such as 
electrophoresis or flocculation studies, whenever small par- 
ticles with a sufficiently large diffusivity are involved. 
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